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Re: Relationship between RSM and JCS 


PP* 6-7 


Goldberg: "Do you think the communication was good between the 
Joint Chiefs and the Secretary during this period?" 

Goodpaster: "It was excellent between Taylor and McNamara, I would 
say, and a good communication with the Chiefs through this business 
of meeting with them every Monday. ... I would have a little question 
in my mind as to whether on either side they were completely forth- 
coming. There was a more forthcoming relationship, I think, between 
him and General Taylor. . . . as to the views they held, sometimes 
they were reserved about presenting them; sometimes it appeared to 
me he didn't really want to hear them. As to information that was 
relevant to issues , again I think that was quite forthcoming , because 
that was part of what was provided institutionally, either by the 
Joint Staff or by the Chairman. But, it was more that where for 
some reason something was held in reserve — I would say that it was 
more an expression of views or opinions — that's what was held back. 

Matloff: How about the Secretary of Defense, how was he likely to 
go on.-.splits? Would he listen to Taylor, or not? 

Goodpaster: "Primarily listen to General Taylor, yes." 


Re*. Vietnam Strategy 


pp . 8-9 

Goodpaster: "... When it came to the strategy in Vietnam — what 
to do, how to do it, and what to do it with— there was a continuing 
difference and tension between the Chiefs and the Secretary of De- 
fense, and with the whole civilian echelon of the government I would 
say, with the civilian echelon being committed to the idea of gradual, 
ox incremental, or minimal commitment, without too clearly defined a 
goal in mind, and the Chiefs' feeling that if we're going to make 
this commitment, it should be made in a very decisive way. For 
example, this manifested itself in the bombing effort that you give 



e 


them a very hard knock, or, as General LeMay said, you pay the 
price of admission once in terms of suppressing their defenses, 
but you do not keep sending in very small forces with the idea that 
that somehow tells them that, if necessary, you will send in bigger 
forces. The Chiefs felt, and I happen to be associated with this 
view, and participated with them in developing it, that it tended 
more to tell them that we weren't willing to take a stronger deci- 
sive action." 


Re : Limited Test B^n Treaty 
pp. 18-19 

Goodpaster: "They were taken by surprise in this. Although Gen- 
eral Taylor had kept them informed, I don't think it's unfair to 
say that they were minimally informed, and that the administration 
tried to push this through without really bringing the Chiefs into 
it. In fact, they were resentful of this when the treaty was signed 
and they were then asked for their views on it , not having been 
consulted, as they put it, during the takeoff. We had quite a 
contretemps over this for a while. I was very much involved in it, 
and, in fact, worked with Gen. Taylor to devise a way of bringing 
the Chiefs on board. That was to lay down the so-called safeguards. 
They then gave their support subject to those safeguards , the con- 
tinued maintenance of the national laboratories, for example, and 
that we would have a program of underground testing, and so on. 

There were four safeguards. I can't name them, but that's the 
type of thing that they were." 

Matloff: "Did you think that the Joint Chiefs were put under any 
undue pressure? That question came up in the Senate later on when 
the hearings were held." 

Goodpaster: "No, I don't think they would have submitted to pressure 
on that until they were satisfied in terms of safeguards. I don't 
think that they could have been brought aboard." 

Matloff': "Would you go along with Gen. Taylor's phrase in writing 
about this? He called the Joint Chiefs' attitude 'controlled enthu- 
siasm. * " 


Goodpaster: "I would say it was more- very narrow acceptance. 
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Re : Bombing 
p. 23 

Goodpaster: "I think the idea which is sort of fundamental to most 
military commanders is that if you’re going to attack, you're much 
better off if you attack with a large preponderance of force than if 
you attack with the force that is not much larger. I don't believe 
that he" RSM "ever really accepted the notion that in attacking by 
air in North Vietnam we would be much better off to attack with large 
forces with what we called a very hard knock, rather than this very 
gradual type of thing that we were in fact held to." 


Re: Johnson and the Military 
p. 25 

Goodpaster: "President Johnson did not listen too much to military 
advice. He greatly respected what he heard from General Eisenhower, 
but didn't always follow it because, although his initial reaction 
would be very grateful, these other pressures would come in on him 
and he would lose that commitment to a particular line of action. 

He was always trying to find a consensus of these conflicting views. 



